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HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING IN THE FIRST YEAR OF A 
FIVE-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 



PAUL C. STETSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan 



In 1894, the Muskegon, Michigan, Board of Education trans- 
ferred the entire eighth grade of the city to the high-school building 
and created a five-year high school. This was not done at that 
time with any idea of making the eighth grade an integral part of 
the high school, nor, so far as can be determined, with any thought 
of the formation of a junior high school. It was done simply as 
a measure to meet local conditions. However, as the years went 
by, the eighth grade was absorbed into the organization of the 
high school to such an extent that at present it forms what we call 
the first year of a five-year high-school course. There is one 
principal for the building and a continuous course of study. The 
teachers are considered members of the high-school faculty, and 
the students themselves are thought of as belonging to the high 
school. 

For the last few years a definite attempt has been made to 
reorganize this institution by having a different plan of organiza- 
tion for the eighth and ninth grades and for the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. This explanation is made in order to give a 
background for a discussion of an experiment which has been 
made with the grouping of individuals according to their ability. 
The organization is such that it cannot be called strictly a junior 
high school, but it is an attempt to introduce the spirit of the 
junior high school organization into a five-year school. The 
period covered in the experiment. to be discussed is from the first 
semester, 1918, through the second semester ending June, 1920. 

In the beginning, the character of the grouping was as follows: 
Pupils were divided into three groups, "poor," "medium," and 
"good." Following that, a second division was made on the 
basis of sex so that we had groups of poor, medium, and good 
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boys and poor, medium, and good girls. After a trial of one 
semester, the plan of segregating the pupils on the basis of sex was 
abandoned except in physiology, physical education, and all 
industrial classes. The practical disadvantages of segregating all 
of the pupils according to sex and then of reclassifying them 
according to ability in different sections so outweighed any benefit 
gained from the plan of sex segregation that we do not recommend 
it for general use. Of course, there is a tendency on the part of 
boys of adolescent age to "show off," and on the part of some 
girls to attract attention, but there is no particular reason why 
skilful teachers cannot turn to good account the natural desire of 
pupils of either sex to appear well in the eyes of the other. Among 
the reasons given by the teachers for abandoning segregation as 
to sex are the following: (i) Children become self-conscious. 
(2) All viewpoints need to be brought together to keep the work 
from becoming too narrow. (3) Friendly rivalry between boys 
and girls is conducive to better class work. In the same report 
segregation as to sex in physiology classes is recommended; at 
present the subject is being taught in that way. It is a matter of 
little argument that better work can be done in segregated classes 
in the teaching of personal and sex hygiene. 

Pupils were selected for these groups in the following way: 
At first, we used the Rugg-Freeman Intelligence Test; but this 
test as a means for determining the classification of pupils was not 
satisfactory. We found a wide variation in the ratings the pupils 
received in this test as compared with the marks received in their 
classes; many pupils who received a high mark in their class work 
received a low rating in the intelligence test. We feel this to be 
not so much an indictment of the intelligence test, as it is a criticism 
of the conditions under which the tests were administered. Since 
it was the first time they had been given here, the instructions 
were not clearly understood and were not carried out fully. Neither 
teachers nor pupils properly understood the giving or the taking of 
a group intelligence test. 

Accordingly, the following semester, in January, iqiq, we 
augmented intelligence tests by a consensus of opinion of all the 
classroom teachers. That is to say, the grades which the pupils 
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received in the preceding semester, together with the ratings which 
they received in the intelligence test, were made the basis for their 
classification. In the case of a wide variation between the marks 
received by the pupil the preceding semester and the mark received 
in the intelligence test, the plan of procedure was to classify pupils 
tentatively according to the marks received the preceding semester. 
As a result of this method, very few adjustments have had to be 
made because of improper classification. We are not wedded to 
this method of classifying pupils. As intelligence tests are per- 
fected, and as the giving and taking of intelligence tests become 
more thoroughly understood, it may be possible to classify pupils 
entirely on the basis of intelligence tests. 

At present, as a result of two years of experience, we believe 
that the preponderance of evidence is in favor of the use of intelli- 
gence tests supplemented by the personal testimony of the pupil's 
former teachers. In such a city as Muskegon where the seventh- 
grade work is taken under the departmental plan of organization 
and it is impossible to get a personal opinion of one teacher, we 
use the marks which the pupil has received in his preceding grade. 
The question here arises, if a pupil should be poor in arithmetic, 
excellent in reading, and fair in history, shall he be classified in 
three different sections ? The reply to that question, from practical 
experience, is this: If such a case should arise, we would classify the 
pupil in three sections. Such cases, however, are so rare that 
individual attention can be given them. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the pupils who failed, received a deficiency slip in two or more 
subjects, indicating that when a pupil in our eighth grade fails he 
fails in more than one subject. The converse of this proposition is 
also true. In short, our experience has taught us that with us a 
pupil poor in one subject is weak in all, and a pupil good in one 
subject is good in all. 

The character of the work done in the various sections differs. 
In the first place, an attempt is made to adapt the method of 
teaching to the requirements of each group. In the good section, 
much use is made of the device known as the " socialized recitation." 
This is done to encourage and develop originality and initiative. 
We feel that under the guidance of a wise teacher pupils who are 
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classified in the good sections are capable of developing the 
essential qualities of leadership. Less emphasis is placed upon 
merely routine drill work; more is placed upon that type of recitation 
which brings out the ability of the pupil to think for himself. The 
atmosphere in the good section is considerably less formal than in 
the other two. The period taken up for the assignment of the 
lesson is shorter than that in the other two sections, and the pupils 
develop their lessons with a minimum of help by the teachers. 

In the fair section, there is more emphasis placed upon drill. 
We find this to be an essential in dealing with the pupils who are 
rated as fair or medium in ability. They need drill work con- 
stantly. There is also a careful and very full development of each 
new lesson. The period for the assignment is longer than that in 
the good section and not so long as that for the poor section. 
From what has been said, we do not wish to give the impression 
that initiative and originality are not encouraged in these fair 
sections. They are; but due to the fact that more time must be 
given to the purely routine tasks, there is less opportunity to use 
devices which tend to bring out the natural capacity of the pupils 
for original work. The study period of the pupils is more carefully 
supervised than in the case of the good sections. 

Our method of teaching in the poor sections places emphasis 
upon drill and review. Constant drill in the fundamentals of 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, and language is essential if these 
classes are to be worth while. Our experience has taught us that 
one of the reasons why a pupil is placed in a poor section is that 
he lacks the fundamental groundwork in these essential subjects. 
Frequently, having mastered the fundamentals of a subject, a 
pupil progresses so rapidly that he is placed in a good section. 
The watchwords of the teachers of the poor sections are "drill" 
and "review." One factor in the successful teaching of the poor 
sections is the emphasis placed upon the personal aid given the 
individual student. When possible, classes are purposely restricted 
to twenty-five in order that the teacher may have a personal, 
intimate contact with these slow pupils. Rapid class instruction 
is not possible because the minds of the pupils work very slowly. 
Whether this slowness is due to some abnormal mental trait, or 
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whether it is due to the lack of a grasp of the fundamental principles 
of the subject, the result is the same: the pupils become confused, 
and the effect of any rapid drill is lost. 

Anyone at all familiar with the psychology of adolescence knows 
that, aside from the comparatively easily diagnosed mental con- 
dition known as dementia praecox, there are many cases of retarda- 
tion not so easily classified. Sometimes this condition is only 
temporary; always it is aggravated by a lack of sympathetic 
understanding and the proper treatment. While not all of the 
pupils in this poor section are suffering from some obscure mental 
disease peculiar to adolescence, many of them are, and they require 
the most careful and experienced teaching. 

A great deal of attention is paid to the assignment of the lesson. 
We feel that our experience has taught that with these slow pupils 
the best results are obtained when fifteen or twenty minutes of a 
forty-five-minute period is devoted to a development of the next 
day's lesson. A careful explanation of the terms used, of the 
methods of procedure involved, and of the results expected is 
very necessary. Defmiteness and concreteness are two essentials. 
Here again, it ought to be said that whatever of initiative and 
originality the pupils of poor sections possess is not deliberately 
repressed but is subordinated to an attempt to give them a thorough 
training in the groundwork of the subject involved. 

The content of the subject-matter offered to the three sections 
does not differ much except that with the good section the work 
involved is elaborated and much supplementary work done. 
When possible, original research is attempted with the good sections; 
notebook work is encouraged and outside reading carried on in 
connection with the work in history and English literature; the 
work with good sections is intensive and extensive. 

With the fair sections the basic principles of all topics are taught 
as presented in course outlines. Some supplementary work is 
done but the reading lists in history and English are not so extensive 
as with the good group, and the textbook is adhered to more closely. 
With the poor sections, many of the difficult phases of the outline 
are omitted and more simple work of a similar nature is substituted. 
The basic principles of the subjects involved are presented, and the 
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effort is to make all problems concrete. We have found that the 
outline which is prepared for the average pupil (if there is such a 
person) is too much for the poor group to do well and too little for 
the good pupils. It is necessary to readjust the outline for each 
of the three groups. 

The purposes of our attempt at homogeneous grouping are in 
part as follows: 

i. To give to each pupil an equal opportunity to develop as far 
as the school can aid in his development. We feel this is not true 
when classes are grouped in the ordinary way. The slow pupil is 
overwhelmed, the bright pupil is idle, and the average pupil is 
about the only one who gains appropriately. 

2. Another purpose of grouping, frankly, is to give larger 
opportunity than is now afforded to the brighter pupils. Every 
generation needs leaders. Perhaps the indictment against the 
public schools "that they are the killers of genius" has been due 
to the fact that we have failed to recognize the possibilities of bright 
pupils; too frequently we have stifled genius. We have tried to 
put all grades of intelligence through the same educational hopper. 
A uniform course of study pursued at a uniform rate for all pupils 
is neither practical nor sound school administration. We hope, 
by the formation of ability sections, to encourage to its greatest 
degree whatever of originality or of initiative the pupils in any 
of these groups may possess. 

3. Another purpose of this grouping is to aid the slow pupils 
to a fuller expression of their intellectual life. Any school man will 
testify that the effect upon a slow pupil, mentally defective or not, 
of putting him in the same group with the unusually bright children 
is harmful in several ways. If the pupil is slow merely because 
of some natural mental attribute, he is very bashful about expressing 
himself when he has to do so in the presence of others who think 
more rapidly than he does. Consequently, he early forms the habit 
of silence; his backwardness is accentuated. At this point, it 
ought to be made quite clear that the group designated as poor 
or slow is not made up of children who are deficient mentally. 
While there may be some cases of mentally retarded pupils in 
these groups, the basis for admission to this group, as pointed out, 
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is not mental deficiency. Many pupils, slow at this age, later 
surpass their more brilliant schoolmates. We believe it is only 
just to these children to give them an opportunity to cover funda- 
mental work more painstakingly in order that when they do arrive 
at the full maturity of their mental powers, they will be well versed 
in the essentials of the subject. 

4. The case of those who are grouped as fair is possibly not so 
clear, although we aim through this grouping to provide "average" 
pupils (who, by the way, make up the large majority of our school 
system) freedom from the precocity of the bright on the one hand, 
and from the somewhat depressing effect of the slow students on 
the other. 

5. Another avowed purpose of this grouping is to reduce the 
percentage of failures among the eighth-grade pupils. Although 
the teachers have maintained that homogeneous grouping materially 
reduced the percentage of failures, statistics seem to indicate that 
the only argument which can be made in this regard is that the 
regrouping of pupils has but slightly, and in some cases not at all, 
reduced the percentage of failures. 

In short, the purpose of homogeneous grouping with us might 
be summed up as an attempt to provide equal opportunity for all 
types of pupils through the recognition of individual differences. 

The reports of teachers indicate that there are two outstanding 
dangers which should be avoided in classifying pupils: 

1. Allowing the pupil to feel that the present grouping is 
permanent. This reacts in two ways. The excellent pupil is 
inclined to exaggerate his own importance and to feel that having 
been placed with the good section, he cannot be demoted. On 
the other hand, the pupil assigned to the poor group may feel that 
he has no opportunity to advance into one of the other two groups. 
We have tried to make pupils feel that poor work on the part of 
pupils in the higher section will mean immediate remission to some 
lower section, and conversely, that improved work in a lower 
section will mean promotion into one of the groups above. 

2. Placing the various groups with unsympathetic teachers. 
The problem of the principal in organizing a school, if he adopts 
some plan for homogeneous grouping, will be to find the right type 
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of teacher for each group. In general, it might be said, although 
perhaps a dangerous statement to make, that it is more important 
to find the proper teacher for the poor section than for the good 
group. The teacher of the poor group must be tactful, sympathetic, 
and thoroughly in harmony with the purposes of the classification. 
If she be resentful of her assignment and impatient with the slow 
pupils, the effect of the classification will be worse than if the usual 
plan is carried out. On the other hand, it is quite important that 
a teacher assigned to the good group shall in every way encourage 
and develop the idea which the principal of the school has. The 
problem of finding proper teachers for these groups is the most 
important one which a principal faces; the success of the whole 
plan will depend largely upon his success in solving this vexing 
question. 

Some statistics have been collected which may throw an interest- 
ing side light on the grouping of pupils according to ability. The 
statement was made above that the rating of the intelligence test 
was not wholly satisfactory when used as the only basis for grouping 
pupils, and that frequently marks of the pupils in their subjects 
might entitle them to an excellent rating, while their intelligence- 
test ratings would place them in a lower group. 

Table I should be read as follows: Student No. i received in an 
intelligence test a rating of 45 and he was given ninth place in that 
grouping. His average in mathematics and English was 97.3 and 
he received first place in a group of twenty-five. His average in 
mathematics for two years (Grades VIII and IX) was 96.7; his 
average for two years in English (Grades VIII and IX) was 98. 
Student No. 24, who received the highest intelligence rating of 
69, had an average of 83.6 in mathematics and English, and was 
rated as thirteenth in these subjects. In other words, according 
to his intelligence test we would have placed Student No. 24 in a 
good section and Student No. 1 in a fair or poor section. Supple- 
mented by the information we obtained from his marks of the 
previous semester, we placed Student No. 1 in a good section and 
Student No. 24 in a fair section. 

An interesting side light arises from a study of this table, 
namely, that students who received high marks in mathematics 
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in this group also received them in English. To choose at random, 
a pupil, Student No. 8, received one "G," three "G+" marks in 
mathematics in the VIII-i grade through the IX-2, or an average 
in percentage of 91.7. In English, he received three "G+" and 
one "X," or an average in percentage of 94.2. A study of these 
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Comparison of Ratings Received by Twenty-five Students in an Intelligence 

Test and Their Marks in Mathematics and English 
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Average English 90. 82 per cent 

Average Mathematics 89. 75 per cent 



Difference 1 . 07 per cent 

Average Intelligence Test 51 



marks will bear out the assertion which was made earlier in this 
article, that the problem of having pupils classified as "X" in one 
subject and "P" in another, is not a serious one. A careful 
tabulation of our students has shown us that it is only the occasional 
child who is so rated. 
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TABLE II 

Number and Percentage or Failures in the VIII-i Grade before and after 
Homogeneous Grouping 
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Table II is a promotion report for the VIII- 1 grade in the three 
subjects of English, arithmetic, and civics, prior to and after the 
reclassification according to ability. This table would indicate 
that beginning with the year 1916-17 in English, when 1.7 per cent 
only of the pupils failed in that subject, up to the second semester 
of 1918 when 23.1 per cent failed, there is an ascending scale of 
failures. In 1918, the grouping plan was introduced and while 
the percentage in the first semester after the introduction of the 
grouping plan is 0.8 per cent higher than it was the previous 
far Cent 
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Fig. 1. — Percentage of failures in VIII-i before and after homogeneous grouping 
(1916-20). 

semester, the following semester it dropped from 23.9 per cent to 
12.2 per cent and last year to 10 per cent the first semester and rose 
to 14 per cent the second. In arithmetic, we find the percentage 
of failures quite constant through the second semester of 19 18, 
there being a slight increase in the number failed following the 
introduction of the grouping plan. There is an increase of 5.2 
per cent that semester, followed by a sharp decline to 9.5 per cent 
which rises to 18 per cent the second semester of 1920. Table II 
reveals similar facts in civics. 

The situation with regard to the pupils in the VIII- 2 grade is 
interesting. The grouping does not seem to have lowered at all 
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the percentage of failures in English. In arithmetic there were in 
1916-17, 14.5 per cent of failures and in 1920, 20 per cent. In 
civics there is a wide fluctuation from 23.6 per cent in the first 
semester of 191 7-18 to 6 per cent in the second semester of 1920. 
It is obvious that such a showing furnishes no argument for or 
against homogeneous grouping. 

An examination of the records indicates that as far as noticeably 
decreasing the per cent of failures homogeneous grouping in Mus- 
kegon has not been particularly effective. 

Figure 1 is a graphic representation of Table II. The curve 
shows a sharp decline from the second semester of 1917-18 to the 
second semester of 1918-19 and brings out clearly the tendency 
of the percentages to rise again. This chart does not indicate that 
much claim can be made for reclassification on the score that it 
lowers the percentage of failures. 

Table III is rather interesting in that it shows the relation of 
the failures in each subject in three grades. It should be read as 
follows: In the first semester of 1916-17 the 1 B (VIII-i grade) 
had 1.7 per cent failures in English, in the second semester of the 
same year as 1 A (VIII-2 grade) 16.5 per cent failures, and in 
2 B (IX-i grade) n. 7 per cent failures. The last two years do not 
have these percentages as the records have not "worked through" 
to the ninth grade. As a partial explanation of the increase of 
failures in the latter half of the eighth grade and the first half of 
the ninth, it might be said that those are the two semesters when 
we receive our largest number of pupils from outside of the city 
school system. 

Although the statistics show a somewhat negative picture, the 
testimony of both teachers and pupils as to the effect and value of 
homogeneous grouping is favorable. A summary of the written 
reports of these teachers on the classification of pupils into good 
sections shows ten reasons for favoring this grouping. For example : 
"Initiative has been encouraged and developed." "Students have 
been made more alert through the keen competition with capable 
classmates." "Responsibility for maintaining high standards of 
work has been felt." "Inclination to rest on past merit has been 
checked because maximum effort has been necessary to compete 
successfully with the group." 
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Teachers of the fair sections advance eight reasons for favoring 
ability grouping, among them: "They have been relieved of the 
fear of criticism from brighter pupils." "They have developed 
more independence." "Thorough work has been possible at a 
comfortable speed." " Competition with equals has been enjoyed." 

TABLE III 

Percentage or Failures in English and Arithmetic tor the Same Groups for 

Three Consecutive Half Grades before and after 

Homogeneous Grouping (1916-20) 




The testimony of the teachers of the poor sections in part is as 
follows: "They have escaped the ridicule of the capable students." 
"Their best efforts have been brought out and the best results of 
which they are capable have been procured." "Through small 
classes they have had the opportunity for frequent recitations." 
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Space permits but one quotation from the written testimony of 
the teachers. A teacher of English composition, after experience 
with both lower and higher groups, writes: 

The teacher of composition is constantly hampered by the recurrence of 
elementary technical errors. Until these errors are eradicated she does not 
feel free to handle the larger and more interesting matters of organization and 
style. The inferior pupil perhaps can never be taught these things; it is 
enough if he learns to write correct English. In the mixed classes either the 
poor pupils are thrown into work before they have mastered the matter of 
accuracy of expression or the good classes are not taught how to handle 
material, nor given free rein for what real literary ability they possess. 

Sometimes it is worth while for us to find out from the pupils 
themselves what they actually think about any new plan of organi- 
zation. Pupils in all the groups were asked to state their preference 
for one of the following plans and to give reasons for their choice. 

Plan 1. Should pupils be classified according to ability? 

Plan 2. Should pupils be placed in mixed sections and their 
ability not considered in making the classification ? 

TABLE IV 

Section Favoring Plan 1 Favoring Plan 2 

VIII-2 Good 21 1 

VIII-i Fair 16 5 

VIII-i Poor 15 3 

VIII-2 Repeaters 19 1 

Total 71 10 

A brief summary of the groups reporting on these questions is 
as follows: Fifty-nine students of the 71 favoring Plan 1 gave as 
their reason the fact that "good students are benefited"; 35 students 
favoring Plan 1 gave as their reason the fact that weak students are 
benefited; of the 10 who favored Plan 2, 6 gave a reason which will 
appeal to all as a good one: "Poor students are benefited through 
association with good students." Two pupils felt that "grouped 
sections are undemocratic"; one, that the pupils in the poorer 
sections were ridiculed by those in the better. 

A reply should be made to the contention of the six who gave 
as the reason for not favoring Plan 1 the fact that students are 
benefited through association with students of different degrees 
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of ability. This, the foremost argument against any attempt at 
homogeneous grouping, on the surface appears to be sound. 
Students are benefited by coming in contact with boys and girls 
of varying ability and of varying stations in life. However, the 
assumption that if pupils are classified according to ability they 
will not have an opportunity to mingle with the other students of 
the school is not founded upon facts. The students of the school 
are thrown together on the way to and from school, and in their 
athletics, gymnasium classes, lunchroom, assemblies, and school 
parties. And after all, through these extra-curricula activities 
they gain the real spirit of democracy. No one would advocate 
homogeneous grouping if it could be demonstrated that such 
grouping would deprive the pupils of this opportunity of inter- 
mingling. The wise high-school principal, however, will take 
pains to organize the extra-curricula activities in such a way that 
all pupils in the school will be constantly thrown together. Then 
this argument which otherwise would have some weight ceases to 
be of importance. 

In conclusion, it must be stated frankly that we are still experi- 
menting with grouped classes. It would be unscientific to draw 
any dogmatic conclusions as to its success. From the point of 
view of reducing the percentage of failures we have not notably 
succeeded, but in increasing interest in class work, in offering wider 
opportunity for individual development, through giving a more 
intensive course to the slow pupils and a more extensive course to 
the bright pupils, we feel that the experiment is well worth con- 
tinuing. 



